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MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
Morner of him whose godlike fame 
The good throughout the world revere, 
Ah! why, without a stone or name, 
Thus sleep’st thou unregarded here ? 


Fair pensile branches o’er thee wave, 
And nature @qpks theaghosen dell ; 
Yet surely o’er thy hallow’d grave 
A nation’s mournful sighs should swell. 


Rome, with a burst of filial pride, 
The mother of her Gracchi view’d; 
And why should we restrain the tide 
Of reverential gratitude ? 


She to sublime Volamnia paid 
Her tribute of enraptur’d tears, 

When the dread chief that voice obey’d 
Which sternly nurs’d his infant years. 


Thou, in the days of Sparta’s might, 
Hadst high on ber illustrious roll 

Been rank’d amid those matrons bright, 
Who nobly nurs’d the great of soul. 


For nae in Wisdom’s school, 


The lofpupil own’d thy sway ; 
And we!] might he be skill’d to rule, 
So early nurtur’d to obey. 


No enervating arts refin’d, 

To slumber lull’d his heaven-born might ; 
No weak indulgence warp’d thy mind, 

To cloud the hero’s path of light. 


Say,—when upon thy shielding breast 
The savior of his country hung, 

When his soft lip to thine was prest, 
Wooing the accents from thy tongue, 


Saw’st thou, prescient, o’er his brow, 
The shadowy wreath of laurel start ? 
Or, did thy nightly dream bestow 
High visions of his glorious part ? 
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And when his little hands were taught 
By thee in simple ptayer to rise, 

Say,—were thy own devotions fraught 
With heighten’d incense for the skies ? 


Well may that realm confiding rest, 
Heroes, and mighty chiefs to see, 

Who finds its infant offspring blest 
With monitors and guides like thee. 


A future age, than ours more just, 

With this shall blend thy honor’d name, 
And rear, exulting o’er thy dust, 

The monument of deathless fame ; 


And thither bid young mothers wend, 
To bless thy spirit as they rove ; 

And learn, while o’er thy tomb they bend, 
For heaven to train the babes they love. 


THE CHARTER.—A TALE. 
CHAPTER I. 

In the year 1620, King James the 
First, by letters patent under the great 
seal of England, incorporated Robert, 
Earl of Warwick, the Duke of Lennox, 
and forty noblemen and gentlemen, by 
the name of the * Plymouth Council,” 
and formally granted them that portion 
of America now embraced by New Eng- 
land. ‘This is the original grant on 
which are constructed all subsequent 
grants made to the New England colo- 
nies. In 1630, the Earl of Warwick, 
who was President of the Plymouth 
Council, received from that body a spe- 
cial grant of that territory which now 
comprehends Connecticut. This grant 
King Charles the First confirmed to bim 
byapatent. The following year, under 
his own hand and seal, this nobleman 
made a grant of the land to Lord Say 


and Seal, and Lord Brook and others ; 
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at the same time transferring to them 
the patent he had received from Charles 
the First. This is the original patent 
of Connecticut. The settlers of the! 
new.colony, by this conveyance, became| 
patentees of Lord Say and Seal. Not- 
withstanding the right conferred upon 
them by their patent, it became neces- 
sary, before they could open plantations, 
to purchase the Indian title to the lands. 
This was not finally effected until 1660,| 
when the distinguished Sachem, Uncas,| 
chief of the Mohegans, for  certain| 
presents made to his satisfaction,” sur- 
rendered his last reservation of hunting 
grounds, and gave the patentees a clear 
and ample deed of all the territory co- 
vered by their patent. 

The colony having added the native 
title to their patent, determined in a gen- 
eral assembly to make application for a 
CHARTER under the royal signature.—) 
Formally avowing their allegiance to his 
Majesty Charles the Second, and decla- 
ring in well-set terms, that all the inha- 
bitants of the colony were his faithful 
and loving subjects, (it being soon after, 
the government of England was settled’ 
in King and Parliament,) they petitioned) 
him for his grace and countenance, and 
the confirmation of their rights and pri-| 
vileges. John Winthrop, Esquire, Go- 
vernor of the colony, was appointed the 
agent to present the petition to his Ma- 
jesty. In the petition, it was humbly 
represented, that the greatest part of the 
colony had been obtained from the Indi- 
ans by grant, and ‘ valuable considera- 
tions ;” that some other part thereof had 
been obtained by conquest. ‘ Governor 
Winthrop,” says the courteous historian, 
Trumbull, “ was a gentleman of address 
and elegant manners.” 

On being presented to the King, he 
took from his finger an extraordinary 
ring, of great price and beauty, and 
kneeling, said: 

** Will your Majesty graciously con- 
descend to accept this ring, which was 
a gift to my grandfather, from your Ma- 
jesty’s father.” 

The King took the ring, gazed upon 
it a few moments with a sad counte- 
nance, and a tear was observed by those! 
who stood around, to fall upon the jew-| 











el as he placed it reverently upon his 
finger. ‘Turning to the petitioner, he 
said, with a pleasing voice, but witha 
melancholy air: 

‘No gift could have been so accepta- 
ble, fair sir, as this little memorial of m 
unhappy sire. I shall hold it very dear,” 

Under these auspicious circumstances, 
the petition was presented, and received 
with ** uncommon grace and favor.”— 
On the twelfth of April, 1662, his Ma 
jesty granted the colony his letters pa. 
tent, conveying to it the most ample pri- 
vileges, under the great seal of England, 
and confirming to it the whole tract of 
country originally granted by Charles 
the First to the Earl of Warwick ; and 
by him conveyed to Lord Say and Seal, 
and Lord Brook, in free and common 
socage. It ordained nineteen gentlemen 
as one body corporate and politic, by 
the name of ** THe Governor anv Con- 
PANY OF THE ENo isu Coxony or Con- 
necticut In New Eneianp, In Ameri 
ca,” in perpetual succession, with the 
right of exercising all powers inherent 
in a free corporation. It was expressly 
ordained by the Charter, that the colo- 
nists should share equally with the free 
and natural subjects of the realm of 
England, in the privileges of the British 
constitution. 

The Charter thus formally granted, 
remained inviolate, until King James the 
Second came to the crown; a_ period 
of twenty-three years. This monarch 
brought to the throne a disposition cruel 
and tyrannical; he was obstinate in his 
opinions—strong in his prejudices ; and 
withal, a bigoted Roman Catholic. He 
began his reign by a wanton violation 
of the constitution of the three King- 
doms, and by trampling on the laws and 
liberties of the people. In all transae- 
tions between the crown and the sub- 
ject, he evinced a remarkable destitu- 
tion of the principles of honor and com- 
mon faith ; not only exhibiting frequent 
instances of flagrant injustice, but often- 
times the want of humanity. More than 
forty corporations in England he depri- 
ved of their charters, including that of 
the city of London. The charters of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island were 
demanded, and were either vacated oF 
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surrendered ; and, with the exception, 
alone, of Connecticut, King James had 
appointed a general government over all 
New England. In this open and uni- 
versal violation of kingly faith, the colo- 
nists of Connecticut could not, being 
Protestants, hope to escape; and hourly 
trembled for the security of their char- 
ter. At length, in July, 1685, the ex- 
pected mandate came, in the shape of a 
writ of quo warranto, issued against the 
Governor and Company, requiring their 
appearance before his Majesty, to show 
by what warrant they exercised certain 
powers and privileges. 

In this alarming crisis, the governor 
called a special assembly, to consult on 
the means to be employed for the pre- 
servation of the colony. The result of 
this council was a petition to the crown, 
praying the continuance of the rights 
of the colonists. Instead of a reply, 
Edward Randolph, an indefatigable ene- 
my to the provinces, came over from 
England bearing two writs more impe- 
rative than the first; and the December 
following, a fourth writ was served on 
the governor and colony, requiring their 
appearance before his Majesty, ‘* within 
eight days of the purification of the 
blessed virgin.” In this affair the du- 
plicity characteristic of most of the pub- 
lic acts of James the Second was remark- 
ably exemplified ; for the writs named 
no proper time for their appearance, 
which was, says the historian, in fact, 
“no time at all.”” The colony not ap- 
pearing, by its representatives, at the 
time and place, all its chartered rights 
were declared vacated. 

In December, 1686, therefore, Sir 
Edmund Andross arrived at Boston to 
take upon himself, under the crown, the 
administration of the government of 
New England, including of course, Con- 
necticut. After he had become settled 
in his new government, he addressed 
the Governor and Company of Connec- 
ticut, informing them that he held a com- 
mission from his Majesty to receive their 
charter; further signifying his intention 
of marching to Hartford, to demand it in 
person at their hands, and assume the 
government. ‘The assembly was setting 
on the arrival of this epistle. Beneath 


its courteous and formal style, they had 
penetration enough to see that there was 
crouched a menace. ‘Their reply was 


brief and decisive: ** We will never, of 
our own wills, exchange our liberties 
for your chains.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The ancient borough of Hartford, for 
several days previous to the memorable 
thirty-first of October, was in a state of 
great and unwonted agitation. Anxiety 
sat upon the brows of all men. ‘The 
blacksmith deserted his anvil; the shoe- 
maker his last; the shop-keeper his 
counter; the old crept from their chim- 
ney nook; the young left their sports ; 
the industrious became idle and the idle 
busy,—to collect together in groups, to 
discuss the perilous state of the time. 
The assembly had met daily in the 
town-hall to examine the position in 
which they stood, and devise measures 
for preserving the charter. ‘The even- 
ing on which Sir Edmund Andross en- 
tered the town, they were still in session. 
Favored by his disguise and the thicken- 
ing night, he rode along its principal 
thoroughfare, without meeting any inter- 
ruption. As he passeti the town-hall,— 
its size and location rendering it conspic- 
uous, even to a stranger,—the lights in 
the windows and a throng about its 
doors, showed that the colonial council 
were assembled there. 

He rode on at a pace that soon brought 
him and his slave in front of an impo- 
sing mansion, aristocratically lifting its 
snow white walls amid a grove of stately 
trees. It appeared to be placed in the 
midst of extensive grounds, partly lawn, 
partly garden, with an avenue leading 
from its portico to the street. Here it 
terminated in a spacious gateway, the 
pillars of which were surmounted by 
two small lions, sculptured from the red 
freestone which abounds in that region. 
He drew up at the gate, dismounted, and 
bidding the slave secure the horses and 
follow him, he cautiously entered the 
avenue. Moving lightly, and listening 
as he went, he approached the house, 
two or three apartments of which were 
lighted, giving it a lively and hospitable 








appearance. 
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‘« Take this ring, Cato,” he said, step- 
ping aside, as he spoke, to the covert of 


Charles the Second’s reign. His face 
and figure were unexceptionable ; and 


a large chesnut which grew near the|\although his nature was somewhat stem 
house, its huge limbs almost touching||and his temper hasty,—Helen saw in 
it; ‘*ask for Helen,—you saw her in'||both, rather the natural attributes of the 


England. ‘Tell her I wait here to see 


her.”’ 


The slave was soon in the house, and 
after a moment's delay, an elegant wo- 


man, not more than twenty years of age 


soldier, than the failings of the man, 
His powers of pleasing were various 
and unsurpassed. He knew how 
awaken from its secret recesses the love 
,|that slumbers in the maiden’s heart, and 





made her appearance in the hall, the! seldom failed in creating an interest in 
whole range of which, the door being||the bosom of those he sought to please, 
open, Andross commanded from his post At his ardent solicitation, the king gave 


of observation. 


** Did you desire to speak with me ?” 
she asked, advancing with graceful dig- 
nity and with a condescending manner. 


him the government of New England; 
and shortly afterwards he set sail for his 
province. He remained in Boston no 
longer than was necessary to receive the 


‘© What! Cato?’”? she exclaimed in aj|submission of the colonies of Massa- 


tone between surprise and pleasure. 
“You are not alone? 


” 
. 





‘‘ Here be um ring, Missus.” 


Where is} himself in his government. 


chusetts and Rhode Island, and settle 
He then, 
at the head of sixty grenadiers, a few 
dragoons and a party of Indians, march- 





The lady seized the emerald, gazed||ed upon Hartford, for the purpose of 
upon it for an instant,—pressed it to her|/personally receiving the submission of 


lips, and then asked in a low eager tone, 


** Where ?”’ 


the refractory colony, or enforcing his 
demand at the sword’s point. Bold, 


**Dere!” replied the negro, pointing | persevering, and ambitious, he permitted 
with his chin and a jerk of his shoulder,|no obstacles to stand between desire and 


towards the chesnut. Helen flew past|| possession. 
him, and the next moment was pressed||to execute. 


to the heart of her lover. 


CHAPTER IiIl. 


Helen Pierpont was the orphan niece 


and adopted daughter of Governor Treat. 
He had taken her, in infancy, to replace 


To resolve was, with him, 
No minor considerations 
had weight, when his individual interests 
were at stake. When he found persua- 
sion ineffectual, he would then display 
his true disposition, and show himself 
divested, not only of moral principle and 
political faith, but, where he could ex- 


the loss of an only child, and had trans-||ercise the power, cruel and tyrannical. 


ferred to his protegee all his paternal 
love. When she was twelve years of 


Such was Sir Edmund Andross ;—such 
the minion of James the Second ;—ap- 


age he sent her to England, where she/|pointed by him governor of the colonies 


received a superior education, and where 


of puritans,—and such was the man 


her manners were formed on the most|| who had won the affection of the haugh- 


fashionable and high-bred scale. In 
London, on her presentation at court, 
Sir Edmund Andross, an accomplished 
cavalier and a favorite, both of his prince 
and the ladies of the court, saw her, and 
became enamored of her. He sought 
her society, and the week before she set 
sail for the province, he had received 
from the lips of the haughty American 
beauty, a confession of requited love. 
Sir Edmund Andross was a man of the 
world,—a brave soldier,—a polished 
gentleman,—and withal, a courtier of 





ty and fascinating Helen Pierpont. 
‘‘Helen,”’ said Sir Edmund Andross, 
after the first words of meeting were 
interchanged,—receiving her arm and 
walking from the house, down a retired 
path, ‘*I have come for the charter.” 
“The council will never give it up, 
Edmund.” 
‘* T must compel them to do so.” 
“Oh, no. Remember my father 
” 








“I do. But there is no alternative, 
unless sy 
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« What?” she demanded with inte- 
rest. 

«You can obtain it for me,” he an- 
swered hesitatingly. 

“That would not benefit you.—| 
'Twould not be a surrender.”’ 

“I care not, so that I hold it in my| 

ssession, how it comes into my hands. 
"Twill be equivalent to a surrender, ulti- 
mately,—as they will have no visible 
basis on which to found a plea of rights.’’| 

Helen reflected. ‘* His majesty’s com-| 
mands should be obeyed,—Edmund,’’) 
she said, after a moment’s silence, as if) 
she was weighing her duty to her sove-| 
reign, against her duty to her uncle and) 
benefactor. ‘If I obtain the patent for, 
you, will you respect my father ?” 

“T will make him one of my council, 
and neither his power and influence with) 
the colonists, nor his personal dignity, 
shall suffer. He shall still govern, 
though not in name.” 

“It shall be done. If my father be 
traitorous to his liege king, I will not 
be; but as a loyal subject, do my best to 
serve his majesty.” 

* Spoken like yourself, Helen. How 
will you get possession of it? I trust 
more to you than to my whole troop.” 

“Listen. It is kept in a drawer in a 
bureau in the governor’s library, where 
all state papers are lodged. The key is, 
in his eseritoire, which he never locks.) 
Remain here. In five minutes I will 
place it in your hands.” 

“Excellent. Hist ! we are not alone.” 
_ “Tis a bird we have frightened from) 
its perch,” said Helen listening.— 
“Adieu! I will not be long absent.” 

“Run no risks, dear Helen,” he said, 
detaining her. 

“There is none, whatever. ‘The go- 
vernor is at the assembly room,—and 
there is no one in the house but the old 
house-keeper and servants.” 

“T will then go with you.” 

“Not for the world.” 

“Twill at least accompany you to the 
portico,” 

“ But not a step farther.” 

The latter part of this conversation 
took place near an arbor, at some dis- 
tance from the house, whither their path 
had conducted them. Together the con- 
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spirators now left it, and retraced their 
steps, by the circuitous walk, to the 
dwelling. ‘There were, however, feet 
which sought no path, but flew over the 
ground, the shortest route to the mansion, 
heedless of flower-beds or bushes, lawn 
or loam ;—and bounding along with the 
light tread and fleetness of the hunted 
fawn. ‘They were the feet of Catharine 
Wyllys,—the * Cousin Kate’ alluded to 
by the gay Trevor. 

Catharine Wyllys was the daughter 
of one of the wealthiest and most aris- 
tocratic gentlemen of the colony, who 
held a high office under the colonial go- 
vernment. He was the proprietor of a 
fine estate near the neighborhood of 
Hartford, and his residence was on a 
beautiful swell of land not far from town, 
—commanding an extensive prospect of 
the winding Connecticut and the adja- 
cent country. She was the cousin of 
Helen Pierpont,—but in affection they 
were sisters;—here all unity ceased ! 
In person, habits, and tone of mind, they 
were the very antipodes of each other. 
Helen was tall, with a commanding 
figure ;—dark eyes, raven hair, and a 
somewhat haughty carriage ;—the secret 
of which lay in her pride as an English- 
woman in education, feeling and preju- 
dices, and in her contempt for the colo- 
nial females, save one,—her cousin Kate. 
In England she would have denied her 
country, for she was ashamed of it. 
Where her national prejudices were not 
assailed, she was gentle, frank, and plea- 
sing, and the friend and benefactor of all 
who sought her bounty. Catharine was 
a sylph, with blue eyes, dancing with 
the heart’s joy and beaming with tender- 
ness. Her hair was soft and wavy, and 
of a golden auburn ; her complexion was 
dazzling white, while the color upon 
her cheek was as delicate as if the light 
were passed through a rose-leaf upon it. 
Her mouth and teeth were very beauti- 
ful, and she had one of the sweetest, 
merriest voices in the world, and a smile 
so bewitching, and a disposition so good, 
that she captivated all hearts. Nothing 
could be more exquisitely moulded than 
her figure. She seemed more like a 
creation of the poet’s fancy, than a crea- 
ture of substantial flesh and blood.— 
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Grace and lightness characterized every 
movement; and there was an indescri- 
bable charm in all that she did or said, 
which inspired confidence and affection 
at the first glance. She was just seven- 
teen,—had never been out of the colony 
in her life——was thoroughly homely in 
all her feelings and attachments, and 
ultra-American in every thing. ‘To sum 
up all, she could knit, spin, weave, and 
quilt, and was one of those noble girls, 
of whom the excellent grandmothers of 
three or four generations back were 
made. Indeed, she fairly promised yet 
to be one of them,—at least she had 
taken the first step ;—she had a lover! 
This lover was a young colonist. He 
was handsome, brave, and generous, and 
worthy to love and be beloved by a mai- 
den so fair as Catharine. Henry Wads- 
worth was warmly opposed to the resig- 
nation of the charter. So was Kate. 
Whatever he loved she loved ; whatever 
he hated she hated, and vice-versa, Nor 
was this all for love. It resulted from 
the happy unity of kindred and conge- 
nial spirits. Kate Wyllys and Harry 


Wadsworth were paired together in 


Heaven. 

The conversation between Andross 
and Helen had, as doubtless the reader 
has conjectured, a third party as listener. 
Wadsworth had been walking with Cath- 
arine, and as he was about to leave her 
at her father’s, that he might join the 
assembly, she, no doubt to linger yet 
longer on his arm, and look up into his 
face and talk of love, proposed accom- 
panying him as far as the governor's, 
where she would stop with her cousin 
Helen until his return, when he might 
call and escort her home. This was an 
excellent idea, and just harmonized with 
hisown wishes. At the governor’s gate 
they separated ; Henry bending his steps 
towards the town-house; Kate, anticipa- 
ting the delightful walk she should have 
home, with a light heart entering the 
gate, and bounding up the avenue to the 
house. She had traversed half the 
length of the walk, when the forms of 
Andross and Helen before her caught 
her eyes. Unable to distinguish her 
cousin in the gloom, and unwilling to 
meet them at that hour, she turned aside 








into a by-path to gain the portico, with- 
out passing them. The path condueted 
her into a broader one which led ob. 
liquely to the front of the mansion 
She had walked but a few steps when 
she saw Andross and Helen advancing 
towards her, but too much engaged to 
notice any thing beyond themselves, 
The figure and air of her cousin could 
not be mistaken. ‘* Who could it be 
with her!’ Without waiting fora reply 
to this self-directed query, she retreated 
to elude their observation,—but witha 
half-formed determination of ascertain 
ing who the stranger was, with her own 
eyes. Without returning by the by- 
path, which was very circuitous, there 
was no way of escaping them except by 
a gate at the foot of the walk, where 
also was an arbor. ‘T’o this she directed 
her steps, and entered the arbor. 

** Helen certainly will not venture in 
this dark place with a man,” she said 
to herself; **so I shall be secure here, 
For I am determined to see who she can 
be philandering with at such an hour,” 

In this concealment, undiscovered she 
heard suflicient to assure her of the loyal 
intentions of her cousin, and to ascertain 
who was her dangerous companion 
Hardly had they turned their backs, than 
she glided from the arbor, softly passed 
through the gate which led through the 
rear of the dwelling, and fled towards it 
at the imminent risk of leaving a stray 
tress or a portion of her robe on. the 
bushes through which she forced her 
way. Entering the house by a door in 
the wing, she flew along the hall to the 
library. Its door was ajar. She went 
in and closed it behind her; found the 
key in the escritoire; unlocked the bu: 
reau; discovered the drawer, and with 
an eager grasp drew forth a narrow 
wooden case, about two feet long and 
three inches square, having a curiously 
jointed cover, like the roof of a house. 
It was secured by brass hasps and co 
vered with a coarse, dark substance. 
Hastily opening it, she discovered a roll 
of which she instantly took possession. 
Then taking one from a pile of old parel- 
ments which lay on the top of the bu 
reau, she placed it in the case instead of 
that she had abstracted, fastened the 
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hasps as before, and replaced it in the 
drawer. Relocking the bureau, she re- 
turned the key to the escritoire, and has- 
tened from the room with the charter 
safe beneath her cloak. Before she 
reached the door by which she had come 
in, the hall-door opened, and she had 
barely time to step aside into a recess, 
when Helen entered, and, with a hurried 
step, gained the door of the library, 
aused, hesitated, looked cautiously 
around and then went in. 

With a steady hand she placed the 
key in the bureau, and removed the case. 


Finding it too heavy, and from its bulk} 
liable to expose her to detection, she re-|!sence will be marked. 


| CHAPTER IV. 


‘‘ Here is the charter, Edmund,’”— 
faintly said Helen, placing the roll in 
the eager hand of Andross, who, impa- 
tient of delay, met her as she came from 
‘the house; and sinking upon his shoul- 
‘der, she whispered, ** what have I done? 
I tremble all over.” 
| ‘¢ Be reassured, Helen,” he said, em- 
bracing her. ‘ You have acted nobly. 
His majesty shall know your loyalty.” 

** Your love is all I ask, Edmund,” 
| ‘And is it not yours, dear girl?” he 
‘said, drawing her hastily to his heart. 
** Now go in, my love. I fear your ab- 
I will soon see 


moved the parchment, hid it beneath her|| you again.” 


mantle, replaced the case and key, and 
hurried from the library, and from the 
house. 

How opposite the feelings of the two 


ry! With what different emotions throb- 
bed their hearts ! 
“Now have I done his majesty good 


| 
cousins as each in her turn left the libra- | “T will. 


| “Where do you go.” 
** To the council. Adieu. 
‘turn ere long.” 
** Remember my father !’’ 
Good night.” 
Helen looked after his receding figure 
till it disappeared through the gate, and 
she then retraced her steps slowly and 


I will re- 


service, and been the weak instrument thoughtfully to the house. 


of uniting to the crown a disloyal peo- 


On gaining the saddle, Sir Edmund 


ple,” said Helen, as she closed the door} Andross put spurs to his horse, and fol- 


of the library. 

‘* Now, in the hands of Providence,” 
said Catharine with flashing eyes, as 
Helen appeared, “have I been instru- 
mental in defeating a most high-handed 
treachery. I will go in and see if she 
really has taken away what I left. I 
can scarcely believe Helen could be in 
earnest.”’ 


Leaving the recess she re-|| 


lowed by Cato, rode through the town 
to rejoin his troop. He had scarcely 
cleared the straggling suburbs, when he 
was challenged by a mounted sentinel, 
posted in the road, who presented his 
harquebuss and demanded the counter- 
sign. 

** The charter.” 

‘Pass to the right,”’ replied the sol- 


entered the room and discovered the} dier, resuming his position. 


empty case. 


Replacing the charter in|! 


A few yards from the highway, he 


it, she concealed the case beneath her|'came upon his troop, drawn up in a 


cloak, crossed the hall, and went out) wood. 


undiscovered. By a circuitous route, 
she gained the principal gate, and dark 
as it was, swiftly pursued her way home 
with her treasure. On her arrival, she 


Trevor rode forward to meet 
him. 
‘* What success in love.and politics?” 
“] have the charter here,’ he said 
significantly, at the same time producing 


sought her room ; placed the parchment|'the roll. 


in herown private secretary ; locked and 


double-locked it, and then sat down and 
wrote the following laconic note, which 
she sent away by a servant: 


Dear Henry: 


Leave the assembly this instant, and 


come to a, 
Kare. 


“Ha! The lady?” 

“ The lady.” 

‘She has redeemed her sex. 
you as governor of Connecticut.” 

‘And these ox-headed Provincials 
shall know it within twenty minutes, 
Gentlemen,” he added, addressing Ran- 
\dolph and Dudley as they rode up, “I 
have obtained the charter of this colony, 


I hail 
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through the agency of a loyal partisan. 
’Tis here. ‘The council are in full con- 
clave in their town-hall. I shall take 
the liberty of intruding upon their delib- 
erations. I desire your attendance.” 

Here he gave one or two brief orders ; 
the sentinel fell into his place in the 
ranks; and every man drew his rein 
tighter, and slightly pressed the flanks 
of his horse with the rowel of his spur. 

‘* Forward.” 

Instantly the whole troop were in mo- 
tion. , 

“ Trot.” ‘ 

The squadron now moved out of the 
wood, wheeled into the road, and advan- 
ced at a fast trot into the town. 

‘“‘ How do you intend to act?” asked 
‘Trevor, who cantered by the side of the 
leader. 

‘Surround the hall—enter and de- 
mand the charter as if 1 had it not—and 
so give them a chance of surrendering 
it with some show of decency.” 

“If they do not.” 

‘**T shall show them that I am their 
governor. And if they; refuse to ac- 
knowledge me—” 





“Convince them of their error with! 
some four-score indisputable arguments,” 
said Trevor dryly, looking back at the| 
troop. ‘ By-the-by! how was my fair| 
cousin’s health?” 

In excellent keeping.” 

“And did you see my other cousin, 
Kate?” 

“Ne.” 

‘She has been expecting me this six! 
weeks, and will take me to task for loi- 
tering among the beauties of your town 
of Boston,” said Trevor, spurring for- 
ward to keep up with his more eager 
companion. 

In the meanwhile the servant had 
delivered Catharine’s note, and young 
Wadsworth hastened to obey the com- 
mands of his mistress. 

“Henry,” said Catharine, meeting 
him before he reached the house, ** now 
you can show both your love and patrio- 
tism. Sir Edmund Andross is in Hart- 
ford.” 

“Impossible.” 

“T have seen him.” 

“Hal” 








‘“‘Listen.”” In a few words the mai- 
den told her astonished lover what we 
have related more at large. “He let 
fall some words,”’ she concluded, * about 
a troop. Doubtless he is supported, 
When he finds out the trick played upon 
him, I fear he will do some violence 
search the governor’s house and perhaps 
my father’s. Apprehensive of this, } 
brought the charter here, and now place 
it in yourhands. Keep the trust sacred, 
Henry. Remember you hold there the 
liberties of this colony.” 

‘‘T will defend them with my blood,” 
he said with animation, receiving the 
case which she had taken from her se- 
cretary to entrust to a safer guardian,” 

“No. Do nothing hastily. While 
you are true to your country, do not for. 
get Catharine. Hark! what sound is 
that?” 

They listened for a moment, and the 
sound grew louder and louder, when 
Wadsworth exclaimed, 

“By Heaven! ‘tis the noise of ca: 
valry in motion.” 

‘“‘AsI feared,” cried Catharine, cling- 
ing to him as he was about to spring 
from her. ‘ Hold, do not leave me.” 

‘“‘ Hark,” he said, straining his eyes 
and listening with an intentness that dul 
led his ear to all other sounds; * it has 
ceased. They have drawn up at the 
town-house. Do not detain me, dear 
Kate, I must be there.’’ 

‘Will you leave me, Henry, with- 
out sa 

‘¢ There, Kate, there,” he said, em- 
bracing her. “TI will return and give 
you the news.”’ The next moment she 
was alone. 

The squadron of horse which we left 
entering the town, swept along its de- 
serted street with the noise of a whirl- 
wind; with armour clanging, spurs and 
bridles ringing, and matches glowing 
like lamps in the wind of their rapid 
motion, striking with wonder and alarm 
the startled citizens, who wildly rushed 
to their doors, and penetrating even the 
walls of the council-room, and arresting 
the councillors in the midst of their deli- 
berations. Nearer and louder it grew, 
until the troop drew up before the door. 

“What can mean this uproar?” ex- 
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claimed one of the assembly, rising and 
approaching the window. 

‘«* There is some commotion without,” 
said the venerable governor; ‘* Fitz Win- 
throp,”’ he said to a gentleman near him, 
“] pray you go and learn the cause.” 

There followed a sound of confused 
voices without; then a heavy footstep, 
accompanied by the clatter of armor 
and jingling of spurs, was heard in the 
vestibule. All eyes were turned towards 
the door, which was suddenly thrown 
wide open, and with a haughty mien 
and a bold step, Sir Edmund Andross, 
accompanied by ‘T'revor, Randolph, and 
Dudley, and attended by four grenadiers, 
entered the hall. Governor ‘Treat, who 
sat at the upper end of the apartment, 
fixed his eyes sternly, yet not without 
curiosity, on the stranger as he strode 
up the room; and then rising with that 
dignity for which he was remarkable, 
he demanded the cause for so daring an 
intrusion into a peaceful assembly. 

“You shall learn, sir; and you, wor- 
thy and honorable gentlemen, also,” said 
Andross, looking around and speaking 
with ironical courtesy. ‘Have | the 
honor,”’ he added, turning to his inter- 
rogator,” of addressing Robert Treat, 
self-styled governor of His Majesty’s 
colony of Connecticut?” 

‘*l am,”’ he answered with firmness, 
“Robert Treat, and governor, by the 
grace of God and courtesy of his de- 
ceased Majesty Charles the First, of this 
colony of Connecticut.” 

“Amen,” responded several voices in 
the room. 

The brow of the intruder lowered as 
he scowled round upon the assembly. 

“* Whom,” added the governor, * have 
I the honor also of addressing ?”” 

“IT am Sir Edmund Andross, Knight, 
and by his present Majesty’s pleasure, 
governor of this recusant colony of Con- 
necticut.” 

Until this moment, every countenance 
in the room had been fixed upon the in- 
truder in silent wonder, not unmingled 
with curiosity and honest indignation. 
Every mind, from the first, had received 
an impression as to the true character 
of the audacious stranger, who had thus 
broken in upon their councils, though 


ino one dared whisper, even to himself, 
jhis suspicion. When the question was 
put to him by the governor, demanding 
his name and rank, they hung with 
breathiess expectation upon his reply. 
When it confirmed their worst appre- 
hensions, there was a general burst of 
resentment and mortification. Every 
gentleman sprang to his feet; many 
swords flew from their scabbards, and 
one or two were even levelled at the 
breast of Andross. 

** Hold, gentlemen,” cried the aged 
governor; ‘use no violence. ‘This is 
a matter to be settled by cool tongues, 
rather than by sharp steel. In your 
haste,” he added with cutting irony, 
‘*you have forgotten to welcome our 
worthy friends, who stand there, Ed- 
ward Randolph, and Master Dudley.” 

Randolph frowned, and struck his 
sword-hilt. The latter smiled compla- 
cently, if not with a very little grain of 
triumph. Andross stood perfectly un- 
moved during the momentary excite- 
ment the declaration of his name had 
created. ‘The members of the council 
who had been most forward, at length 
sullenly replaced their swords, not in 
the scabbard indeed, but beneath their 
arms, ready for use. 

‘Sir Edmund Andross,” said go- 
vernor Treat, when the commotion had 
in some degree subsided, ‘1 demand, 
by what right you intrude upon this as- 
sembly, with a band of armed soldiers 
at your back?” 

‘We are not to be bearded to our 
very faces,” cried a voice in a distant 
part of the room. 

‘*He shall atone for his insolence,” 
added another in a still sterner tone. 

Andross turned from one speaker to 
the other like a lion at bay. 

‘* Peace, gentlemen !”’ interposed the 
mild voice of the governor, waving his 
hand with authority. ‘ We wait your 
answer, sir.’’ 

‘*] stand here in obedience to His Ma- 
jesty’s commands,” he haughtily replied. 

“On what intent?” ; 

“We know his ntentions well,” 
cried several voices. 

‘T entreat you, be silent, gentlemen,” 


’ 








again interposed the governor. 
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‘“‘As these puritan statesmen seem to 
be so well informed on the subject,” 
said Andross sneeringly, ‘‘there is no 
need thatI should reply. But lest they 
misconstrue my silence, I answer, that 
I am here to demand, in the name and 
by the authority of his reigning Majesty 
James the Second, the surrender of your 
charter.” 

‘* If we refuse to obey His Majesty?” 
asked the governor, in a quiet man- 
ner. 

“Tam prepared to enforce his com- 
mands. Will you yield your charter, 
gentlemen?” he demanded in a deter- 
mined tone. 

‘** Voluntarily, never,” replied go- 
vernor ‘Treat, firmly. 

‘‘ Never!” rung loudly through the 
hall. 

Sir Edmund Andross waited until 
there was silence ; then casting a glance 
of triumph around the room, his counte- 
nance assumed a significant expression, 
which at once drew attention and ex- 
cited curiosity. Deliberately taking the 
roll of parchment from under his short 
horseman’s cloak, he said, ‘1 had anti- 
cipated your refusal, after the answers 
you have invariably given to His Ma- 
jesty’s writs, of which our mutual 
friend, Edward Randolph, was the bear- 
er. Therefore, to anticipate any abstrac- 
tion or concealment of your charter, 
when my presence in Hartford should 
be known, I have thought it expedient 
in compliance with His Majesty’s wish 
that, by all means, I should possess 
myself of the patent, to secure it before 
I appeared before you. How I have 
got possession of it, matters not. It is 
sufficient that I have it. This mockery 
of asking its surrender was, graciously, 
to afford you the opportunity of quietly 
resigning it, and in some degree there- 
by, recovering his Majesty’s esteem, 
But my kind consideration for you has 
been thrown away, like pearls before 
but, gentlemen, I need not remind 
you of the text. Behold your char- 
ter!”’ he added, holding out the parch- 
ment in one handy and striking it with 
the gloved forefinger of the other. ‘In 
the name of His Majesty, James the 








the government under this charter dis. 
solved.” 

A dozen swords glittered in the hands 
of as many gentlemen; the grenadiers 
threw themselves before their leader, 
who caught half a score of blades upon 
his own. 

‘** Hold!’ he cried ; ‘* your doors are 
guarded—yourselves are prisoners,— 
One word from me and you will be cut 
to pieces.” 

** Base craven !”’ “ Villain! ”’ Cow. 
ard!’’ were the epithets that assailed 
his ears on all sides. 

“Forbear, gentlemen! Let us act 
mildly,”’ said the governor. ‘ May it 
please you, Sir Edmund Andross,” he 
added, looking fixedly at the parchment 
the Knight held in his hand, ** to unroll 
that instrument, that all may be con- 
vinced,—for some doubt,—that you hold 
our charter.” 

‘“* Assuredly,” he replied with confi- 
dence. Casting an exulting look around, 
he unrolled the instrument and display- 
ed it before all eyes. The quiet smile 
that played about the governor's mouth, 
and the broader signs of merriment visi- 
ble on the faces of the rest, induced 
him to look closely at the parchment, 
when a glance showed him that he held 
simply an Indian deed of hunting 
grounds. His proud and confident man- 
ner changed, not to one of mortification 
and disappointment, but to one of vin- 
dictive rage. He gnashed his teeth; 
crumpled the parchment in his hand; 
flung it to the earth and ground it with 
his heel. 

‘*By whatsoever interposition of 
Providence your unjust intentions have 
been foiled,’ said governor ‘Treat with 
a dignity strikingly contrasted with the 
excitement of the other, **you are pro- 
perly punished for resorting to strata- 
gem. ‘Those who have deceived you 
have proved our friends.” 

‘‘Infernal woman!”’’ muttered An- 
dross through his closed lips. ‘* This 
is intentional. Ho, Sir Puritan, or Sir 
Governor! I am not to be thwarted 
thus. By the Holy Cross! if your 
patent be not given tp within the 
hour, you shall each be shorter by the 





Second, and in this presence, I declare 





head, than you now stand. I have 
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arguments without, 1 think you will lis- 
ten to.” 

«“ Colonel Wyllys,” said the govern- 
or to a noble looking gentleman who 
stood by his chair, ** have the goodness 
to report the nature of these arguments.” 

* Doubtless, of this complexion,” he 
replied, glancing at the grenadiers. He 
went out and the next moment returned 
with a flashing eye. 

“By Heaven it ia true!” he exclaim- 
ed with animation ; ‘* I could not believe 
him, when he said it—and took his 
words for those of a braggadocio. Be- 
fore God, Sir Edmund Andross,’’ he 
said, fixing his eyes upon his face, as 
he came up to him, ‘“*1 would have 
sworn, and staked my life upon it, had 
not my own eyes witnessed it, that you 
could never be guilty of so gross an 
outrage. Gentlemen, fellow-citizens, a 
troop of horse and a body of Indians are 
drawn up before the door.” 

This confirmation of what they had 
been led to expect, but which they 
could searcely credit, created a new and 
fiercer excitement throughout the as- 
sembly. 

“We are but fifteen swords,”’ said 
Fitz Winthrop, looking round as if to 
measure the strength of his party, and 
then advancing upon Andross. 

‘Were we but one to fifteen,” cried 
a determined voice at the door, ** we 
would try passes with them ere we 
surrendered our rights as free British 
subjects to this titled minion of a 
tyrant!” 

All eyes turned towards the speaker, 
and rested on a handsome young man, 
enveloped in a cloak, who had entered 
behind Fitz Winthrop. With a pale 
cheek ; his dark eyes sparkling with ex- 
citement; his arms folded beneath his 
cloak, and with an air of cool decision, 
such as marks men of bold and deter- 
mined spirits, he walked haughtily up 
the hall. As he passed Sir Emund An- 
dross, that eavalier’s fierce glance fasten- 
ed upon him, but shrunk beneath a gaze 
full as fierce as his own. 

“By the cross! this is very plea- 
sant,” he said, as Henry Wadsworth, for 
he it was, took a seat beside the govern- 
or and whispered a few words in his 


” 








var :—‘* What puritan hotspur is this, 
sirs? S’death! one would take me for 
a collector of revenues fallen among 
smugglers.” 

“Sir Edmund Andross,” said the 
governor sternly, ** we will no longer 
submit to your insolence. If you will 
take our charter by force of arms, we 
are perhaps too weak to defend it.— 
Gentlemen,” he continued in a slightly 
satirical vein, addressing the assembly, 
‘‘as the arguments of this knightly sol- 
dier have placed this question in a new 
light, I beg the free expression of your 
thoughts upon it.” 

A long and warm discussion followed. 
During the debate, was eloquently repre- 
sented the vast expense and innumer- 
able hardships suffered by the paten- 
tees in settling the colony; the blood 
shed, and the treasure expended in de- 
fending it. At length, though at a late 
hour of the night, the contest terminated, 
and it was resolved formally to surren- 
der the charter. A motion was then made 
to bring it forth. Governor Treat was 
about to despatch a messenger to this 
effect, when Wadsworth opened his 
cloak, and placed it upon the table— 
Then turning on his heel, he carelessly 
walked to a window and threw up the 
sash as if to inhale the cool night air. 
He then returned to the table. 

‘This, Sir Edmund Andross,”’ said 
governor ‘Treat, placing his hand on 
the ease, ** contains the instrument gran- 
ted to us by His Majesty, King Charles 
the First, and which James the Second 
commands us to surrender. In obe- 
dience to His Majesty’s commands, I 
herewith, formally, and in the presence 
of these witnesses, surrender it into 
your trust and keeping.” 

** His Majesty shall,forthwith, be in- 
formed of your prompt compliance with 
his wishes,’’ said the cavalier with visi- 
ble irony in the tones of his voice, at 
the same time drawing forth and unroll- 
ing the charter. ‘‘ Humph! this is in- 
deed the true instrument. Trevor, this 
portrait within, the initial C, is the just 
similitude of his late Majesty ;” and 
with much complacency he held up to 
his survey a correct likeness of Charles 
the First, done in India ink within the 
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compass of the first letter of his name, 
which commenced the patent. 

“The sight of it should lead you to| 
respect his will, conveyed in the instru- 
ment which is thus sanctioned,’ said! 
Colonel Wyllys, who with the rest of, 
the assembly had been gazing on the 
scene with mingled emotions of shame, 
anger, and resentment. 

‘*Charles did many foolish things, 
which the wisdom of his successors) 
must mend,” answered Andross care-| 
lessly. ‘* Now, Sir Governor, if it be| 
your pleasure, I will change places with! 
you.” 

Governor Treat rose from the guber-| 
natorial chair, in which he had been) 
placed by the colonists, and resigned it, 
to a governor appointed by the king.| 
The new governor restored the charter 
to the case, carefully fastened it and Jaid| 
it upon the table. He then advanced to, 


place himself in the usurped chair. At 
this instant, while his back was turned,, 
Wadsworth cast his cloak over the can-| 
dies which burned in a branch on the ta-| 
ble,and the hall was instantly in darkness, 

‘Treason! treachery! bring lights,| 


villains!”’ shouted Andross, seconded| 


by Trevor, Randolph, and Dudley. 

Guided by a sudden suspicion, he; 
stretched forth his hand to the table. 
The charter was gone! 

‘Guard the door!” he shouted. ‘T're-| 
vor, they have stolen the charter. On) 
your lives, soldiers, let no one pass out.” 

The extinguished candles were speed-| 
ily relighted; the hall was searched. | 
But the patent had effectually disap- 
peared. 

The bold young man, when his cloak,| 
skilfully thrown, fell upon the lights) 
and extinguished them, snatched the) 
case containing the charter, and darting 
through an opening in the groups which, 
his eye had previously marked out, he, 
gained the open window and sprang) 
lightly to the ground. With the speed| 
of the deer, he fled along the street, till 
he came opposite the governor’s resi-' 
dence, when he paused as if with inde-| 
cision. The next moment he resumed) 
his flight in the direction of Colonel 
Wyllys’ mansion. He continued on the 
main street a third of a mile, and then| 


turning short to his left, entered a dark 
lane, thickly bordered with trees. T'ra- 
versing this with undiminished speed, 
he reached the gate before the house, 
and without waiting to open it, bounded 
over and threaded the gravelled walk 
towards the dwelling. 

“‘ Henry, is it you?” said Kate, meet- 
ing him on the piazza, ‘I have been 
looking for you. Why, what is the 
matter? ’’ she inquired, as Henry stood 
before her panting. 

In a few words he related the scenes 
in the council chamber. ‘ Aid me with 
your woman’s wit,” he said, as he con- 
cluded the relation. 

Catharine placed her forefinger upon 
her lip; reflected for the space of half a 
minute, and then turned to him with a 
glad countenance. ‘Do you remember 
the old oak, Henry?” 

‘T'was there we plighted és 

‘‘Hush! this is no time to play the 
lover. In the oak is a deep cavity. It 
will remain there for ages without dis- 
covery. Go, Henry! be quick! | 
will remain here to see that none of the 
servants see you.” 

From the terrace, the ground sloped 
to the lane, where it terminated in a low, 
precipitous bank. Near the verge of 
this bank grew an oak, which flung its 
broad arms half across the lane. Henry 
soon reached the tree, and hurriedly but 
carefully passed his hand over its huge 
trunk, and at length at the very root, 
found a cavity with an upward direction 
into the heart of the oak. He thrust a 
broken limb nearly three feet into it. 
Then enlarging the orifice by breaking 
away the decayed wood, he inserted the 
end of the case into the opening, and 
forced it a foot beyond the mouth. 

“Thank God!” he said devoutly, 
as he drew forth his arm, “ it will rest 
safely there, until we get an honest king 
again.” 

He then carefully replaced the frag- 
ments, covered the orifice with a sod, 
which he cut with his knife some yards 
from the spot, and neatly swept the 
grass at the foot of the tree. ‘ Now, if 
it is discovered,” he said, rising to his 
feet, ** it must be the devil himself who 





gives the information.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


We pass over the anger and mortifi- 
cation of Sir Edmund Andross, and the 
quiet exultation of the members of the 
council, who having fulfilled their obe- 
dience to the king’s commands by sur- 
rendering the charter, were not held 
accountable for any of its subsequent 
gyrations. Notwithstanding this unto- 
ward event, sir Edmund Andross as- 
sumed the government of Connecticut, 
which he annexed to Massachusetts, 
making Boston the seat of general juris- 
diction. He formed a council com- 
posed of forty gentlemen; and otherwise 
appointed officers according to his own 
pleasure. Fitz Winthrop and governor 
Treat were members of this council. 
At first, he ruled with mildness and mo- 
deration; and his addresses were filled 
with professions for the happiness of 
the colonists ; and for a time he admin- 
istered justice according to the laws of 
the government under the charter. His 


first open infringement of the liberties 
of the people, was by restraining the 
freedom of the press. 


This was fol- 
lowed by one upon marriage, * which,” 


says the historian, ‘‘ was far more griev-| 


ous.” He forbade the performance of 
this rite, unless the parties gave bonds, 
with sureties to himself, to be forfeited, 
if it should appear, subsequently, that 
there existed any lawful impediment to 
the marriage. Clergymen were forbid- 
den to officiate, and, to the great scan- 
dal of the colony, the right of perform- 
ing the ceremony was given up alto- 
gether to civil magistrates, thus taking 
from the clergy the perquisites with 
which they were wont to eke out their 
narrow salaries, 

Not satisfied with this persecution, 
he suspended the laws which provided 
for their maintenance, and prohibited all 
persons from paying any thing to their 
minister. He fortified this bold posi- 
tion by a menace to the people, if they 
dared to resist his pleasure, threatening 
to destroy their houses of worship, or 
“conventicles;”” he also forbade any 
one to pay the sum of two pence toa 
nonconformist minister, on pain of pun- 
ishment by fines and stocks. 

Vou. I1.—S 





But the mode in whieh the English 
governor managed the affairs of his go- 
vernment are familiar to all readers of 
history.. Under the pretence that the 
charter of Connecticut had been vacated, 
he declared all titles under it of no va- 
lue, and in a speech in council, said, 
that Indian deeds were no better than 
‘the seratch of a bear’s paw.” No 
pleas, however legally and sacredly 
based, were of avail with him and his 
corrupt favorites. Not only Connecti- 
cut, but all New England groaned under 
his oppression. The colonists were 
not men to submit for a length of time 
to a system of tyranny like this. Eigh- 
teen months after his usurpation of the 
government of Connecticut, the citizens 
of Boston, where he held his court, and 
its vicinity, in alliance with Treat, Fitz 
Winthrop, and other distinguished Hart- 
fordians, stung with these injuries, rose 
in arms, took the castle by storm, sei- 
zed the person of Sir Edmund Andross, 
made prisoners of his council, and rein- 
stated the former colonial governor and 
council in the government. ‘The land- 
ing of the Protestant Prince, William 
of Orange, at Torbay, and the promises 
he held out, doubtless encouraged the 
colonists to take this bold and decisive 
step. 

On the ninth of May, 1689, eighteen 
months and ten days after the farce of 
the surrender of their patent, governor 
Treat, and the other officers under the 
charter, resumed the government of 
Connecticut. On the twenty-sixth day 
of the same month, the news that Wil- 
liam and Mary were proclaimed King 
and Queen of England, arrived, and 
spread universal joy throughout the land. 

In 1704 the liberties of Connecticut 
were again endangered by Lord Corn- 
bury, governor of New York, and go- 
vernor Dudley, of Massachusetts, who 
combined to despoil it of its charter, and 
annex it to their government. They 
were, however, unsuccessful; and to 
secure the colony against any further 
conspiracies of this nature, their magis- 
trates confirmed to it its charter in per- 
petuity, and so the machinations of the 
enemies of the colony were effectually 





defeated. After a concealment of more 
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than fifteen years, the charter was, there- 
fore, reproduced from its hiding place 
in the oak, and placed in the archives 
of the state. 

We will now bring our tale to a con- 
clusion. Sir Edmund Andross, believ- 
ing that Helen had intentionally given 
him the false parchment, withdrew his 
suit. Helen, out of womanly revenge, 
changed her political creed, and became 
as stout a friend to the charter, as here- 
tofore she had been an enemy to it. 

Harry Wadsworth and Kate Wyllys 
were ultimately made one flesh; but 
not until after the usurper was displaced, 
and governor Treat again ruled over 
Connecticut. It was Henry’s wish to 
be married a year earlier than he was, 
but Catharine stoutly refused. 

*¢T will die an old maid,”’ she said, 
‘‘before I will be married by one of 
Andross’s slaves. If I am not married 
by our good old orthodox minister, Mr. 
Woodbridge, no Justice of the Peace 
shall make Catharine Wyllys Catha- 
rine Wadsworth.” We have good 
authority in stating here, that Henry 
Wadsworth was one of the most active 
among those who deposed the tyrant. 

Trevor, soon after the accession of 
Andross, returned to England, and at 
the age of thirty-five, fell honorably in 
the Spanish wars, with the rank of 
Colonel. He never married. 


THOUGHT. 
BY ALEXANDER HUME. 
Txoven patrons shun my house and name, 
Who tells me I am poor? 
Though fashion trumpets not my fame, 
And rank goes by my door; 
Though ignorance my fortunes mar, 
My mind shall never sink, 
For nature made me mightier far— 
She bade me live and think. 


The gold that drops from wealthy hands 
Feeds those on whom it falls, 

And oft, as hire for base commands, 
It feeds while it enthralls ; 

But thought is like the quick’ning air, 
Twin blessing with the shower, 

It nurtures millions far and near, 
And millions sing its power. 


The fool who stalks in titles clad, 
By chance or knav’ry bought, 


Who rates a nod of his weak head, 
As worth an age of thought; 

Could he but see the brain in ine, 
And taste its common drink, 

He’d kneel, and all his prayer would be 
For liberty to think. 


O mp are they who spend their power, 
n sensual joys and strife, 

I’ll think more rapture in an hour, 
Than they feed thro’ a life ; 

Sweet thought ’s the she whom I adore, 
Bound in her every link ; 

God, what can I of thee crave more, 
Do I not live and think ? 


THE WIDOW AND HER IN. 
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Every ear listened, and intensity of 
interest was in every eye, as the minis- 
ter pictured forth the last judgment in the 
language of pure and simple eloquence, 
| There was no hyperbole of ill directed 
enthusiasm, causing the cheek of the lis- 
‘tener to pale with horror and fear; he 
drew no overwrought scenes on a mid- 
inight canvass of this awful day and the 
sorrow, the everlasting sorrow, attend- 
jant on it,—but he spoke the language of 
jtruth, which by him was clothed in more 
majestic beauty ; and it thrilled the very 
isouls of those who sat in that wide con- 
course, beneath the shade of the beauti- 
ful green trees—in a temple not made 
by mortal hands; and they hung on eve- 
iry word, as if they were the final utter 
ance of blessing or doom. No sound 
was heard except the voice of birds, 
\whose clear ringing notes of melody 
would gush out as they rested on the 
bending branches above our heads, ora 
plaintive sob, from sume weary, heavy 
heart, whose sympathies were awakened 
and whose sense of sin was deep. 

The minister’s sermon was near its 
conclusion, and many hard hearts were 
melted, many stubborn wills subdued, 
‘and eyes that perchance had never wept 
a repentant tear, were filled and running 
over. The minister observed this deep, 
isimultaneous feeling, and his mind be- 
came excited with a lofiier zeal. **Oh!” 
cried he in a mellow and distinet voice, 
‘*T see the vast plains of Eternity cov- 
ered with immortal souls; and now the 
line is drawn—the Judge, the Savior, the 
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Christ, has come to judge the world. 
The archives of Eternity are opened— 
the records of Heaven are displayed, 
while millions of angels are glittering and 
flying around the throne,—they clap their 
glad wings with extatic joy, and long to 
welcome to their glorious home in Hea- 
ven the souls of those who have suffer- 
ed and shed the tears of affliction on 
earth. On one side I see nought but 
faces glowing and beaming with an 
anxious security of everlasting peace ; 
they have caught already the imagery 
of Heaven and are waiting with holy 
impatience until they may utter one 
loud, thrilling shout of glory. But, be- 
hold! a long, long line of mournful 
spirits, their faces burning and blacken- 
ing with lurid despair! no half sup- 
pressed expressions of joy quiver on 
their lips, or dew their cheeks. All is 
silent there—and it is the deep stillness 
of despair that broods over the vast 
multitude. ‘The judge turns his radiant 


face, clothed in awful beauty, on them 
—then one loud, quick shriek disturbs 
the thrilling silence,—what is it? be- 
hold! behold !—there is that ever glori- 


ous youth, whose talents, and strong 
intellect proclaimed the impress of Deity, 
—and did he devote them to his God 
who had given them? no! the dark poi- 
son of infidelity had crept into his soul, 
and now he stands in the presence of 
his judge with ¢he sin black upon him, 
and those around cursing him loudly 
and deeply for the ruin of their souls— 
those who had followed the meteor light 
as it brilliantly dashed along, that led 
them to the realities of a gloomy grave, 
—look on his pallid brow—his 4 

A long loud ery by my side caused 
me to turn, and a lady, whose beautiful 
though care worn face was now pale 
with insensibility, fell back in the arms 
of two or three females, in a death-like 
swoon. She was carried to the tent of 
my friend, where I soon followed. It 
was unusual for me to feel such interest 
in a stranger,—but her deep mourning 
robes, and her pale sad countenance, 
created a desire to know more of 
her. I inquired of my friend Emile 
C—— who she was, and she gave me 
the following recital, which did not 


‘tend to destroy my unaccountable sym- 
pathy. 

“She is the widow of Frederick 
Stanley, and an English woman. When 
Frederick’ Stanley was sent by his 
parents to England to get a first rate 
education, which could not be obtained 
here, owing to the unsettled state of our 
country, he contracted an intimacy with 
the son of Sir William Tudor. They 
soon became inseparable companions. 
and every vacation Frederick was obli- 
ged to spend at ‘Tudor Hall, situated in 
the beautiful, romantic county of Derby- 
shire, where they used to wander among 
the picturesque scenery with their guns 
and dogs, or pencil and sketch-book, 
the live long day, and come back at 
night so weary that they really, as Fred- 
erick has often told me, used to leave 
the fair bevy of young ladies, assembled 
at the hall, and retire to rest without 
ever saying ‘good night to you.” Two 
or three years passed and he was now 
‘neatly twenty, and from his letters we 
|knew he would bring home an English 
bride. Ethel ‘Tudor was the fairest girl 
in England, and one who would have 
been toasted by the elite of the London 
world, and shone a bright particular 
star at Almacks. 

‘‘Her young unsophisticated heart 
was won, and Frederick won it; but he 
lost the friend of his childhood, and the 
regard of Sir William, who threatened 
to cut his daughter off with a shilling, 
and never hold any more correspon- 
dence with her if she married Frederick 
Stanley ; but the father and brother lit- 
tle understood the proud independence 
of woman's will, Ethel escaped the 
vigilance of her watchful guardians, and 
before they scarcely knew she was 
gone, she was the wife of Frederick. 

“There was much sorrow in his 
family when they heard he had married 
a stranger and a native of that land 
whose despotism had sought, and was 
still seeking to throw the galling chains 
of slavery around the hearts of the free 
and the home of the brave. However, 
as the time approached that was to 
bring the idolized son and brother to 
his home, those feelings of prejudice 
waxed fainter and fainter, and when a 
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package came to the lady mother with a 
fair curl and the miniature of her who 
was now his wife, she kissed the lovely, 
innocent face, and sobbed ‘poor, dear 
Frederick ! who would think of my wild 
merry boy as a married man. Come, 
Jane and Sophy, look at your brother’s 
choice—we must love her, my children, 
for she has left all the splendor of life 
to come across the wide ocean with my 
boy, and brave she knows not what,— 
let us be kind,—though we cannot usher 
her into proud baronial halls, our hearts, 
my girls, can be opened to love the 
stranger ;’ and they all prepared to love 
Ethel because she had made such a 
sacrifice for their brother’s sake. How 
Ethel would have smiled had she heard 
them say ‘poor girl! how lonely she 
must feel.’ She happy, light hearted 
creature, never heaved a sigh for what 
she left behind; and thought she had 
gained the summit of human felicity. 
Often when they would be learning 
over the tafferel of the ship, looking 
down upon the curling waves with their 
lily borders and glittering bosoms re- 
velling and dancing in their everlasting 
play—while the moon would rest her 
beams so sweetly there, Ethel would) 
throw her glistening eyes on Frede-| 
rick’s face, and as he would part the} 
sunny curls on her beautiful brow, she 
would smile and say, ‘Oh I am so 
happy, dear Frederick; are your sisters 
like you—and is your mother kind and 
good like you?’ 

** Cold hearted beings—plodding, mo- 
ney making mortals, Maria, might say 
‘foolish creature—what silly romance ! °| 
But I deny the charge. There was no- 
thing silly about Ethel Stanley. Her 
heart’s young and unpoluted affections 
were now gushing up for the first time 
from their deep pure wells, and she 
loved with all the simplicity and fervor 
of Woman’s First Love. 

‘Ethel was a joyous creature, and 
quickly attached all hearts to her; she 
loved her husband, she loved his mo- 
ther and sisters, and she loved his 
country. Several years passed by of 
unrivalled felicity,—they were happier 
if any change had passed on them. 
Their first grief was for the moTHER, 








who sunk down to the grave as calmly 
as the summer evenings wane away; 
and as the gloaming of summer ig 
brightened and beautified by the bril- 
liant rays of the setting sun, so were 
her declining hours cheered, and the 
twilight passage to the grave brilliantly 
illuminated, by the glorious rays of the 
Sun of Righteousness, which rese brigh- 
ter and brighter the farther she advanced 
in the shadow of death, until it shone out 
to the perfectday. ‘They wept over her 
grave, and soon they had to witness the 
death of Jane Stanley. The lovely 
girl was cut off like a full blown flower 
by a blighting wind, Oh! there was 
loud weeping when she was let down 
to the narrow prison-house, though we 
all knew that ‘our loss was her gain,’ 
Then Sophy the youngest and fairest— 
one that Ethel loved more than all, be- 
cause she was the counterpart of her 
husband. She showed symtoms of the 
burning hectic on her cheek, and in her 
black sparkling eyes, just as the Spring 
time scattered the earth with the beauti- 
ful snow drops and many sweet wild 
flowers—and she was laid in the midst 
of them and covered up like a faded lil 
in the mould, Frederick and his curly 
headed boy, called after his name, were 
now all that were left to her of that 
circle which had long gathered around 
their own hearth-stone in peace, and 
Ethel, as her eye fell upon each touch- 
ing memento of the departed, felt for 
the first time something like desolation 
of heart. 

“It seemed as if Providence had 
been so lavish of fair prospects and 
brilliant skies, that he determined to 
withdraw entirely his supporting arm, 
at least so Frederick and Ethel thought, 
when they heard the clarion trump of 
war sounding through the land. They 
both loved England, but they loved their 
‘country, their freeman-rights more ; and 
Frederick, after embracing Ethel over 
and over again left her in my charge, 
and took leave at the head of many 
men to assist in repulsing the invaders 
of his country’s rights. Outrage after 
outrage, perpetrated by the English 
troops, stirred up every valiant heart to 
drive them from our shores. You 
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know, Maria, all about this war, there- 
fore I will merely follow poor Frede- 
rick. He received a letter from his 
early friend but now his direst enemy, 
Henry Tudor, saying, ‘ Fortune has at 
last kindly favored me by giving me an 
opportunity for avenging myself on one 
who has proved a traitor to those who 
were his friends, and no less a traitor to 
his lawful king. By some wicked arts 
you wiled my sister away from her 
father’s halls; and almost broke his 
heart, and have brought her to this land 
of adventurers and traitors. And now, 
Frederick Stanley, you, who were my 
dearest friend! I could love you still 
had it not been for this act of treachery 
to our family, and your country would 
have been spared the blow of at least 
one Englishutan ; but as it is, prepare ! 
If we meet on battle-ground by Heaven 
I will have your heart’s blood if Jegions 
guarded yout prepare!’ Stanley re- 


turned a proud and haughty answer— 
and they did meet. 

“Ethel used to sit in the porch, bow- 
ered over with wild roses and honey- 
suckle, day after day, wondering ‘ my 


’ boy! when will your father come? 
Oh! Emile, when will Frederick come?’ 
I soothed her as well as I could, but it 
was poor sympathy! for J had a hus- 
band in the battle. At length I received 
aletter dated Baltimore. My husband 
was lying there wounded, and by his 
side was Frederick Stanley, so badly 
injured by a ball that the surgeon 
thought that he would never recover. 
Oh, how could I ever tell Ethel that her 
husband was like to die! She saw my 
grief, and was wild with anguish—* she 
knew Frederick was killed ’—* Not kill- 
ed, Ethel,’ said I, ‘but slightly wound- 
ed.’ ‘Oh!’ cried she *‘how—how 
shall I ever love you enough, Emile, for 
saying that he is not dead! Oh, it 
would kill me,—I will go to him now 
—yes, Emile, now.’ I showed her the 
utter impossibility of going then, for it 
was almost night-fall. She did not 
sleep that night and I expected that she 
would be ill from her overwrought 
anxiety. She was confined to her bed 
the next day, and I was glad of it; the 
suceeeding day brought a leiter from 
Vou, 1.—s 2 


my husband giving a description of the 
battle of North Point. He concluded 
saying: 

*¢*¢ Emile, at this moment I am look- 
ing out of my window on the funeral of 
Frederick Stanley—there is his coffin 
borne along by his own company, and 
there is his noble horse with his uni 
form and sword half unsheathed. Oh! 
it is melancholy to hear the muffled 
drum and the slow tramp of the sol- 
diers, as they go to deposit such a brave 
generous one in the grave. Now they 
move off, and the minute guns have 
pealed out one note of his dirge ; he is 
shrouded in our ‘stars and stripes,’ 
which are nearly effaced by his own 
blood—poor fellow ! brave Stanley! It 
is rumored that he received his wounds 
from his wife’s brother. Oh, Emile, 
his beautiful wife! and his noble boy! 
I cannot say more—my feelings are 
very, very sad. I am almost well and 
quite out of danger. Poor Ethel! com- 
fort her and break the matter softly.’ 

“Good God! what a task!—Me tell 
Ethel that Frederick was dead! Why 
how eould I do it? She would fall 
dead at my feet. Thus I was reason- 
ing when I heard a step—I looked up, 
and there she was. 

“*Ethel!’ whispered I, for I could 
not speak; then tears gushed in my 
eyes. She spoke not, no! she was as 
pale and rigid as marble, and when I 
whispered again her eyes glared so 
fearfully on me that I felt alarmed for 
fear she was dying. Her son came in 
—I pointed to his mother; he clung 
around her and called her over and over 
again, but she moved not. I thought it 
was best to endeavor to break in some 
way this terrible suspension. I walked 
up to her and said as calmly as I could 
‘ Ethel, Frederick is dead!’ ‘I know 
it’ said she, so clearly and without 
emotion, that I started with astonish- 
ment and thought I was in a dream. 
‘I know it; am I blind that I did not 
see it in your tears !—did not the winds 
whisper it, and when I looked at the 
beautiful moon last night was not he 
there. I looked at the stars and they 
told me they too claimed my beautiful, 
my brave Frederick! Who calls, Ethel?” 
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cried she—‘ He does not—no! I ama 
lone widow now,—come here, my boyy 
oh, come to my heart! and never leave, 
it,—I am all alone, my son !—no father! 
brother! or husband; look my boy ! 
see! it will break soon—my heart is 
now breaking—oh, oh God! my heart !’ 
She could hold out no longer, but fell 
back in strong convulsions. 

‘“‘ Frederick, now a youth of sixteen, 
watched over and smoothed her pillow 
with the deepest tenderness. Her ill- 
ness was long and fearful; but we had 
hopes,—she was still young—30 years 
had scarcely passed over her head, and 
an unbroken constitution led us to think 
she would recover. Whole nights of 
delirium and weeks of insensibility so 
wasted her away that she looked too 
emaciated to live and recover, and when 
the fevers burned her very soul she 
would hold such sweet communion 
with her dead husband, that I felt sor- 
row of heart when the reality would 
come like a cold blighting wind upon 
her. A year passed by and Ethel 
slowly recovered; she never spoke of 
Frederick, but it was clear to all that 
her memory continually hovered around 
the ‘hero’s grave.’ She never heard 
that he fell by her brother’s hand. 
Oh, I think that would have quite kill- 
ed her, and I could never tell the sad 
tale. Letters came from that brother 
begging to see her—and a gleam of 
sunshine shone across her pale face 
when she told me of it—*it was so 
kind in Henry to come and see her.’ 
I was determined I would not see the 
villain. He came and saw his sister 
and wept; aye, the murderer wept as he 
held the pale broken-hearted one in his 
arms. Earnestly he besought her to 
go with him to her early home; she 
pondered awhile, as the fair scenes of 
her childhood rose up before her; she 
thought of all her early haunts, and 
with them came the thought of Fre- 
derick, and she promptly answered— 
no! 

‘Finding that he could not prevail 
upon her to go, he urged that her son 
might be allowed to visit and complete 
his education in England, After long 
persuasion she at length consented that 








he should accompany her brother at the 
expiration of one year. 

4+ Every summer evening Ethel was 
seen leaning on the arm of her noble 
and beautiful boy, wandering along 
through the green shady woods, look. 
ing so sad and resigned that many have 
shed tears as they gazed on her fair 
face. The next spring Frederick would 
enter his eighteenth year, and then he 
would leave her to abide in England. 
She anticipated many advantages for 
him, but her most frequent admonition 
was, ‘my boy, do not forget that 
America is your home; it was your’ 
she could not say father’s—but Frede- 
rick understood her. Poor Ethel; she 
could not tell him of his God—yes, she 
could tell him; but what was telling— 
she could not enforce the doctrine of 
true piety, for she was not an ex- 
perienced christian at that time. 

‘‘ Well, Frederick left us the next 
spring; and Ethel was resigned if not 
happy. Her happiness was chastened, 
but nothing could ever restore the 
springs of buoyant joy which had been 
so rudely broken. When he was gone 
and there was nothing to break in upon 
our quiet, I used to beg Ethel to read 
from the Holy Scriptures while I was 
engaged in my little avocations. She 
became so much interested, that now 
she would come without my requesting 
it, and say, ‘dear Emile, if you are not 
much engaged I will read to you.’ Oh, 
how my heart leaped within me when I 
would hear her tremulous voice almost 
soBBING the words out. One day the 
Bible, as usual, was brought, and she 
opened to the Book of Psalms and read 
— By the waters of Babylon we sat 
down and wept,’ and so on, until that 
was ended; then she asked me, ‘ Emile, 
do you not think that my harp has 
hung along while upon the willow?’ 
and she smiled, oh so sadly! But she 
knew nothing, comparatively, of the 
plan of salvation, and it was a soul- 
cheering task. for me to teach the wil- 
ling disciple. There was no sudden 
enthusiastic outpouring of joy when she 
felt her change of heart, for it fell like 
soft dew on a scorched land, and she 
laid her head upon my bosom and wept 
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80 to tranquilly, that I felt then she would) 
be happy—and she was happy and re- 
signed. ‘Three years passed us by, 
and frequent letters from Oxford and| 
Tudor Hall brought her news of the| 
well-being of her boy. ‘He had carried] 
off many prizes, and his uncle and) 
grandpa were so fond of him, and in- 
dulged him so freely. Oh, mother!| 
my dear mother, will you come to Eng-| 
land and live ?—TI should be so happy) 
then.’ 
“One evening we were talking of | 
¢ Frederick, when Ethel said, ‘Oh! what) 
would I not give for one peep at him ! 
He is now twenty-one, and 1 know he) 
is a beautiful boy still—oh I had for- 
gotten, not a boy, no—I can searcely | 
realize though, that he is a man—I) 
wonder if his hair still curls over his! 
noble white forehead as it was wont?) 
I wonder’—she stopped, for the gate| 
opened and Frederick was in his moth- 
er’s arms. He embraced her again and| 


again, held her from him while he mur-| 
mured, my sweet mother, and then he| 
kissed her lips, her cheeks and brow.| 


Oh, it was a scene angels might have 


smiled on. Her cup of happiness was) 
now too full; and if it had not been for, 
the thought of her poor dead hushand,| 

lying alone in his grave, her buoyancy) 
of spirit, such as made her joyful in| 
girlhood, would have arisen, and per-| 
haps the vessel would have burst. 

** His arrival was sudden, but not the 
less welcome. He would not write his) 
mother word he was coming, because, 
he wanted to surprise her; and so he| 
did, most effectually! We were all so, 
happy! Ethel looked ten years young-| 
er—her face regained its color—her lips 
their fullness ; and had I not known her 
age 1 should have thought she was but 
twenty. But alas! it is an unceasing 
rule with Providence, never to let a per- 
son be foo happy on earth, and it is a 
very wise one too, for we should lose 
our support in God by feeling secure in 
our own strength. 

“T must draw quickly to a close, for 
the sun is fast setting, and what I am 
now about to tell you is the worst of all. 
Frederick was seized with a brain fever 





shortly after his arrival here, and in the 


ravings of delirium he cursed his God, 
the Bible, and Religion. He was an 
infidel! Ethel flattered herself that it 
was the fancies of an overheated brain 
that caused him thus to blaspheme; but 
when he called loudly for his bible, his 
mother opened his trunk and there be- 
held * Voltaire!’ Oh, if a serpent had 
started up and stung her unto death it 
would not have been less welcome. 
And now recollections of her brother’s 
principles in boyhood crossed her mind, 
and she cried out with anguish. I ran 
into the room, and there sat Ethel, 
wildly tossing over books, papers, and 
every thing she could see in the trunk. 

‘¢¢ Emile,’ said she, ‘ he is an infidel! 
his soul is lost! my boy, my darling 
boy is an infidel! Now I know why 
he cursed his God—and is he to be cut 
off in his sins, his beauty and man- 
hood !—Oh, it cannot be! My boy, 
(going to his bedside) my boy, you 
will not curse yourGod?’ The poor 
young man looked at her with un- 
certainty, and then he answered,—Aye ! 
uncle, I understand now—no God—all 
a ‘delusion ’—and the place of darkness 
—yes—that is merely a bug-bear to 
frighten ‘ silly old women and children.” 
The distracted mother could bear no 
more, and fell into such fearful agonies 
that I thought she must die. 

‘He lasted through that night and 
the next morning. ‘Towards evening 
he slept, and when he awoke we were 
standing around his bedside with the 
physician. He looked around, and rea- 
son once more lit up his features. He 
seemed as though in a dream; but 
quickly he knew the whole truth. 
‘Doctor,’ whispered he, ‘I must die, 
I know it—mother ! I fear it, will break 
your poor heart—but I must die, dear 
mother!’ continued he, as Ethel was 
borne fainting from the room.—* Oh 
uncle! but for you—but for you I 
should not have been lost; I must. die— 
T am sinking fast—oh the horror, the 
blackness, the darkness of—the other 
word was sounded in eternity, and the 
brave and young breathed no more. 
You are astonished, Maria, to find 
Ethel is still living. Four years have 





passed by, and this is the first day she 
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has ever left home, and I am sorry she 
did leave it, for the coincidence in to- 
day’s sermon was too strong not to be 
noticed. But the preacher is a stranger 
and knew nothing of Ethel’s sad story.” 
My friend ceased, and we both.shed a 
tear of sympathy. I left the camp 
meeting, and as | rode homeward my 
thoughts. were fixed on what I had 
heard, and my heart was oppressed 
with grief for the English Lady’s sor- 
row. I have heard that Ethel rests in 
peace in the grave. Sir William died 
soon after he heard of his grandson’s 
death, and the new baronet did not en- 
joy his title long. A fox-chase, in 
which he was merrily engaged, cost 
him his life—his horse threw him and 
fractured his skull. ‘Thus the ancient 


name of Tudor become extinct, and the 
Infidel met his réward. 


M. H. A. 


A SKETCH, FOR A MOTHER. 


A moTHER was kneeling in the deep 
hush of evening, at the*couch of two 
infants, whose rosy arms were twined 
in a mutual embrace. A slumber, soft 
as the moonlight that fell through the 
lattice over them, like a silvery veil lay 
on their delicate lips—the soft bright 
eurls that clustered on their pillow, 
were slightly stirred by their gentle and 
healthy breathings, andsthat smile, which 
beams from the pure depths of the fresh 
glad spirit yet rested on their red lips. 
The mother looked upon their exceeding 
beauty with a momentary pride—and 
then, as she continued to gaze on the 
lovely slumberers, her dark eye deepen- 
ed with an intense and unutterable fond- 
ness, and a cold shuddering fear came 
over her, lest those buds of life, so fair, 
so glowing, might be touched with sud- 
den decay, and gathered back in their 
brightness to the dust.-.And she lifted 
her voice in -prayer, solemnly, passion- 
ately, earnestly, that the Giver of Life 
would still spare to her those blossoms 
of love, over whom her soul thus yearn- 
ed.. And as the low breathed accents 
rose on the still air, a deepened thought 
came over her, and her spirit went out 
with her loved and pure ones into the 





strange wild paths of life,-and a strong 
horror chilled her frame as~-she’ beheld 
mildew and blight settling on the*fair 
and lovely of the earth, and Migh and 
rich hearts scathed with desolating dnd 
guilty passions. .And the. prayer she 
was breathing grew yet -more fervent, 
even to agony, that he who was’ the 
fountain of all purity, ‘would: preserve 
these whom he had given her in’ their 
perfect innocence, permitting ‘neither 
shame, nor crime, nor folly to éast a 
stain on the brightness with which she 
had received them, invested from his 
hand as with a mantle: 

As the prayer died away.in the weak- 
ness of the spent spirit, a pale shadowy 
form stood beside the infant sleepers, 
*T am Death,” said the spectre, “ and 
I come for thy babes—I am commis- 
sioned to bear them where the perils 
you deprecate are unknown; where 
neither stain, nor dust, nor shadow can 
reach the rejoicing spirit. It is only by 
yielding them to me -you can preserve 
them forever from contamination and 
decay.” A wild conflict—a struggle as 
of the soul parting in strong agony, 
shook the mother’s frame, but faith and 
the love whieh hath a purer fount than 
that of earthly passions, triumphed, 
and she yielded up her babes to the 
spectre. 

‘* Behold!” said Death, as he touch- 
ed the fair forms, and the beauty of life 
gave place to a holier and yet deeper 
loveliness, ** behold, the smile of inno- 
cence is now forever sealed. They 
will waken where there is neither 
blight nor tempest.” And the benign 
power, whom we call the spoiler, bore 
away the now perfected blossoms of im- 
mortatity to the far-off sky. 


Printing.—From this invention, po- 
lite intercourse and music proceeded ; 
reason and justice’ were made manifest ; 
the relations of social life were illustra- 
ted; law and language became fixed. 
Governors had ‘a rule to refer to: 
scholars had authorities to venerate. 
The classical scholar, the historian, the 
mathematician, the astronomer, none of 





them can do well without printing. 
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A FATHER’S LOVE, 
‘BY A YOUNG LADY OF WILLIAMSON. 


A FATHER'S love—how bright its gleam— 
Pure and impassion’d are its rays ; 

'Twill shed its mild and heav’nly beam, 
When ‘every other love decays. 


My father’s tove—I would not lose 
For all the joys that wealth attend; 

One smile of his, did he approve, 
Would far more satisfaction lend. 


My father's love—it knows no change ! 
t ever, ever is the same— 
When all the world looks cold and strange, 
Then brighter beams this sacred flame. 


How oft when clouds obscur'd my sky, 
And nature wore its deepest gloom, 
My father’s love has fix’d my eye 
On scenes of bliss beyond the tomb. 


And shall I ever, ever pay 

Such love, such kindness to me shown? 
0! when life ebbs, that thou canst say, 

A daughter's fondness thou hast known ! 


O ! that when sorrow wounds thy heart, 
That I could then thy love repay! 

In all thy anguish share a part, 
And cheer with hopes of brighter day. 


And when old age has silver’d o'er thy head, 
And angels wait to waft thy soul above! 
! then I'll watch around thy dying bed, 
And shew ur‘o thee all a daughter's love. 


And when the last sad sigh shall rend thy heart, 
I'll point thy soal to heav’nly joys above, 
— the anguish which with thee I part, 
or stay thy soul, to tell how much J love. 


AZTALAN. 

A rFrienD showed us a more than 
common curiosity,—being no less than 
asketch of an ancient city, the remains 
of which have been discovered a year 
past, in the fertilé and flourishing terri- 
tory of Wisconsin, on the west branch 


of Rock or Crawfish river. The brick 
walls of this metropolis, thus accidental- 
ly rescued from the mists and mould of 
the past, are between four and five feet 
high. At their base, they are nearly 
twelve feet in thickness. At regular in- 
tervals of five rods, massive buttresses 
support these ramparts, which circum- 
mured a city of nearly three miles, in 
an irregular oblong square. The re- 
mains of five large buildings are enclo- 
sed within this space, and nearly fifty 
others of smaller size, may there be 
found. The walls, as defined in the 
unpretending sketch to which we allude, 
are in length on the north, one hundred 
rods; on the east, fifty-five; on the 
west, forty-five. The remaining boun- 
dary has not been accurately traced. 





From an inscription-on a rude portal of 
the city, it was found, that its name was 
Aztalan. oie 

Now who lifted these walls, and esta- 
blished the gates of this forest city ; and 
when? Were they reared before suc- 
cessive springs had brought up the wil- 
derness to its full stature? ‘These are 
points on which conjecture alone can 
play the umpire. Was the region of 
Wisconsin, in other days, some golden 
Hispaniola, pregnant with mines like 
those which the immortal Columbus en- 
countered, and which led him to believe 
that he had verily discovered the Ophir 
of yore, and the ruins of refining furna- 
ces of Hebraic construction? Who can 
tell? What sort of city was this Az- 
talan ?’—Phil, Gaz. 


From the Nashua Telegraph. 
PLEASURES OF RURAL 
LIFE. 

In this glad season, when the earth is 
all around bursting into life and beauty, 
and nature is keeping holiday — when 
winter is over, and vegetation is waking 
again from its death-like sleep, when the 
birds sing their matin song from every 
bush, and man himself wakes to new life 
amid the activity around him, who would 
not be a farmer? For him, and almost 
for him alone, bloom the fair flowers in 
nature’s fieldj—for him the feathered 
songster pours her sweetest note, and 
for him the. face of creation wears a 
constant smile. Not so with the inhab- 
itants of cities, or with the professional 
man or the man of business, any where. 
These are shut out from the blessed in- 
fluence of nature. Their business is 
with men—restless, ambitious, and of- 
tentimes dishonest men; they them- 
selves are all engaged in the eager 
scramble for wealth and distinction, 
sometimes caring little whom they thrust 
down with their unhallowed tread, so 
they mount upon the wreck; and they 
lose the salutary lesson of benevolence 
which may be learned from the ways of 
Providence in the outward world. — 
They must maintain a constant struggle 
with temptation, or yield to its power. 
Accustomed to so much of evil, they 





are sometimes almost tempted to deny 
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the existence of good. But the farmer 
pursues the ‘even tenor of his way” 
undisturbed by the passions of men. 
His dealings are with nature, and he 
may, if he will not shut his heart a- 
gainst it, learn true wisdom from its 
teachings. In the springing grass, the 
opening flower, and the ripening har- 
vest—in sunshine and in shower—he 
may see a token of God’s love and 
goodness, and in the quiet of his own 
home, he may almost forget the existence 
of evil. ‘Thus widely different are the 
two classes spoken of. Yet we some- 
times find farmers discontented with 
their lot, and eager to join with their 
fellows in the feverish excitement of 
speculation. And very often we see 
young men, impatient to leave their pa- 
ternal acres, and to seek, as they vainly 
think, some more honorable or genteel 
mode of earning a living ; they had ra- 
ther show a lily-white hand to a lady, 
as they measure off a yard of tape, than 
exhibit a manly, muscular frame, witha 
hand that does not shrink from contact 
with implements of husbandry. It has, 
indeed, become one of the great errors 
of our time, that young men are deser- 


ting the true nobility of the country, for 
the sake of wearing a more delicate 
complexion, or living, as they vainly 


hope, more at their edse. Hence it 
is that all trades and professions are 
overstocked, that we have more law- 
yers than clients, more doctors than pa- 
tients. 

We hear men complain of hard times ; 
mechanics cannot find situations; yet 
the country is actually suffering, and ve- 
ry severely too, for a want of proper at- 
tention to farming ; and why is it? Be- 
cause many a man who should have fol- 
lowed the plough, has become too proud 
for that, and in his aspirations to be a 
gentleman, has undertaken to wield a pen 
or administer cataplasms and boluses. 
To this state of things, too, is to be at- 
tributed to some extent, the present 
scarcity and high price of provisions. 
The production has been allowed to fall 
below the consumption, and this great 
producing country, with its spare popu- 
lation, has presented the strange anomo- 
ly of importing breadstuffs from the 








thick settled countries of Europe. It is 
all wrong. Young men should be taught 
to regard the employment of their fa- 
thers as one of the most honorable in 
the world. 

Your farmer is the independent man, 
What cares he for hard times, or high 
prices? Banks may fail—merchants’ 
notes may be protested, and their drafts 
dishonored, but ‘*Seed time and har- 
vest,”’ that old and stable firm, shall ne- 
ver ‘ fail’—drafts upon them are an- 
swered at sight, and the bank of nature, 
where the farmer makes his deposits, 
is “* as good as gold,” and always dis. 
counts liberally ; he laughs at, or more 
likely pities, those who are left at the 
mercy of the times and compelled to 
eat the bread of carelessness. Beef at 
twenty-five cents a pound, and other 
eatables in proportion, does not worry 
him. He takes the favors Providence so 
bountifully bestows upon him, and asks 
but few ofhis fellows. While want afflicts 
the rest of the world, he may snap his 
fingers in his face, as much as to say, 
‘* who cares for you ?” 


THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
Tuis war raged from 1756 to 1763, 
and most all the European powers were 
engaged in it. It originated in a dispute 
between England and France, relating 
to the Canadas; the French encroached 
on a tract of country claimed by the 
English, in the wilderness, uncultivated, 
and uninhabited, excepting by savages; 
and this war has often been called “a 
strife about so many acres of snow.” The 
miseries which it occasioned in the in- 
terior of Europe, have been . seldom 
equalled—and at length the Grand Sig- 
nor invited the European ministers at 
his court to hold a conference, and after 
stating to them the great abhorrence he 
felt at the bloody war thus raging be- 
tween so many christian nations, offer- 
ed his mediation for effecting a general 
peace. The offer of the Mohammedan 
peace-maker was not accepted, but re- 
jected with pride and scorn,-and hostili- 
ties were continued, until poverty brought 
peace. This war is represented by his- 
torians, as one of the most successful 
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that England was ever engaged in. One 
hundred ships of war were taken from 
the enemy or destroyed, and twelve mil- 
lions sterling acquired in prize money ; 
but these glorious successes cost the na- 
tion 250,000 human beings, and upwards 
of one hundred and eleven millions ster- 
ling! ‘The slaughter of the opponents 
and allies of Great Britain in this dread- 
ful contest, was little less than 800,000 
men !—Boston Merc. Jour. 


MATERNAL LOVE. 


Ir there is one mortal feeling free 
from the impurities of earthly frailty, 
that tells us in its slightest breathings of 
its celestial origin, it is that of a moth- 
er’s love—a mother’s chaste, over- 
whelming, and everlasting love for her 
children. 

The name of a mother is our child- 
hood’s talisman, our refuge and our 
safeguard in all our mimic misery ; ’tis 
the first half-formed word that falls from 
the babbling tongue, the first idea that 
dawns on the opening mind; the first,| 
the fondest, and the most lasting tie in 
which affection can bind the heart of 
man ! 

It is not a feeling of yesterday or to- 
day ; it is from the beginning the same, 
and unchangeable ; it owes not its being 
to this world, or the things in this 
world, but is independent and self-exis- 
tent, enduring while one pulse of life 
animates the breast that fosters it; and 
if there be any thing of mortality which 
survives the grave, surely its best and 
noblest passion will never perish. 

Oh! it isa pure and holy emanation 
of Heaven’s mercy, implanted in the 
heart of woman for the dearest and 
wisest purposes, to be at once her truest 
and most sacred pleasure, and the safety 
and the blessing of her offspring. 

’Tis no selfish passion, depending 
for its permanency on the reciprocation 
of advantages; but, in its sincerity, it 
casteth out itself, and centres but in the 
happiness of its object; and, when the 
welfare of. that object is at stake, it put- 
teth away fear, and knoweth not weari- 
hess. It is not excited by form or fea- 
ture, but rather, by a happy perversion of 
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perception, embues all things with ima- 
ginary beauty. It watches over our 
helpless infancy, with the ceaseless be- 
nignity of a guardian angel, anticipates 
every childish wish, humors every 
wayward fancy, soothes every trasient 
sorrow, sings our sweet lullaby to rest, 
and cradles us on its warm and throb- 
bing breast; and when pain and sickness 
prey upon the fragile form, what medi- 
cine is there like a mother’s kisses? 
what healing pillow like a mother’s 
bosom ? 

And when launched in the wide 
ocean of a tempestuous world, what 
eye gazes on our adventurous voyage 
with half the eagerness of maternal 
fondness, amid the sad yet not unpleas- 
ing contest of hopes and fears, and deep 
anxieties ? 

When the rugged path of life has 
been bravely, patiently, and nobly trod- 
den—when prosperity has smiled upon 
us—when virtue has upheld us amid 
the world’s temptations, virtue which 
she herself first planted in us—and when 
Fame has bound her laurels round us, 
is there a heart that throbs with a live- 
lier or more grateful pleasure ? 

Yet it is not Prosperity, with her 
smiles and beauty, that tries the purity 
and fervor of a mother’s love; it is in 
the dark and dreary precincts of adver- 
sity, amid the cold frowns of an unfeel- 
ing world, in poverty and despair, in 
sickness and sorrow, that shines with a 
brightness beyond mortality, and stifling 
the secret agonies of its own bosom, 
strives but to pour balm and consolation 
on the wounded sufferer; and the cup 
of misery, filled as it is to overflowing, 
serves but to bind them more firmly and 
dearly to each other, as the storms of 
winter but bid the sheltering ivy twine 
itself more closely round the withered 
oak. 

Absence cannot chill a mother’s love, 
nor can even vice itself destroy a moth- 
er’s kindness. The lowest degradations 
of human frailty cannot wholly blot out 
the remembrance of the first fond year- 
nings of young affection, or the faint 
memorial of primeval innocence; nay, 
it seems as if the very consciousness of 
the abject state of her erring child more 
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fully developed the mighty force of that 
mysterious passion, which can forget 
and forgive all things; and though the 
youth of her fairest hopes may be as 
one cast off from God and man, yet 
will she not forsake him, nor upbraid 
him, but participate in all things save 
his wickedness ! 

I speak not of a mother’s agonies, 
when bending o’er the bed of death! 
nor of Rachael weeping for her chil- 
dren, because they were not! 

The love of a father may be as deep 
and sincere, yet it is calmer, and per- 
haps more calculating, and more fully 
directed in the great period and ends of 
life ; it cannot descend to those minutie 
of affection, those watchful cares for 
the minor comforts and gratifications of 
existence, which a mother, from the 
finer sensibility of her nature, can more 
readily and duly appreciate. 

Can there be a being so vile and 
odious, so dead to nature’s impulse, 
who in return for such constant care 
and unvarying kindness, can willingly 
or heedlessly wound the heart that cher- 
ished him, and forsake the lonely one, 
who nursed and sheltered him; who 
can madly sever the sweetest bonds of 
human union; and bring down the gray 
hairs of his parents with sorrow to the 
gave; who can Jeave them in their old 
age to solitude and poverty, while he 
wantons in the pride of undeserved 
prosperity ? 

If there be, why, let them abjure the 
name of man, and herd with the beasts 
that perish, or let him feel to distraction 
that worst of human miseries, 
nt’s tooth it is 


“ How ——— than a ser 
a 


To have a thankless child.” 


ANECDOTE OF THE REVO- 
LUTION. 


In the indulgence of wanton asperi- 
, ties towards the patriotic fair, the 
aggressors were not unfrequently an- 
swered with a keenness of repartee 
that left them little cause for triumph. 
The haughty Tarleton, vaunting his 
feats of gallantry to the great dis- 
paragement of the officers of the con- 
tinental cavalry, said to a lady at Wil- 








mington, ‘1 have a very earnest desire 
to see your far-famed hero, Col. Wash- 
ington.” 

“Your wish, Colonel, might have 
been fully gratified,” she promptly re- 
plied, “‘had you ventured to look be- 
hind you at the battle of the Cowpens,” 
It was in this battle that Washington 
had wounded Tarleton in the hand, 
which gave rise to a still more pointed 
retort. Conversing with Mrs. Winey 
Jones, Col. Tarleton observed, “ You 
appear to think very highly of Col. 
Washington, and yet I have been told 
that he is so ignorant a fellow that he 
can hardly write his own name.” 

“‘]t may be the case,” she readily 
replied, ‘* but no man better than your- 
self, Colonel, can testify that he knows 
how to make his mark.” 


A BEAUTIFUL REFLEC- 
TION. 


Ir cannot be that earth is man’s only 
abiding place. It cannot be that onr 
life is a bubble, cast up by the ocean of 
eternity, to float a moment on its waves, 
und sink into nothingness. Else why 
is it that the high and glorious aspira- 
tions, which leap, like angels, from the 
temple of our heart, are forever wander- 
ing about unsatisfied? Why is it that 
the rainbow and the cloud come over us 
with a beauty that is not of earth, and 
then pass off and leave us to muse upon 
their faded loveliness? Why is it that 
the stars hold ‘their festival around the 
midnight throne,”’ and are set above the 
grasp of our limited faculties, forever 
mocking us with their unapproachable 
glory? And, finally, why is it that 
bright forms of human beauty are pre- 
sented to our view, and then are taken 
from us—leaving the thousand streams 
of our affections to flow back ‘in Alpine 
torrents upon our hearts?’ We are born 
for a higher destiny than that of earth. 
There is a realm where the rainbow 
never fades—where the stars will be 
spread out before us like islands that 
slumber on the ocean, and where the 
beautiful beings which here pass be- 
fore us like shadows, will stay in our 
presence forever. 





